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PREFACE 



Every year since the 196 9-1970 school year, the National 
Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) has published a 
statistical report on Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 
in the United States. Extensive data on these schools and other 
private schools did not exist prior to that time. This data was 
needed to understand this significant educational sector, to 
discuss potential for^ns of federal and state aid, to inform the 
discussion occurring on other educational policy issues, and to 
encourage improved local management. With the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Unit d States Office of 
Education, a data base on Catholic schools was established and 
remains available in the annual publications of the NCEA throuqh 
197 4-1975. 

Beginning with 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculum Information 
Center, Incorporated, published a report and directory of 
Catholic Schools. This publication continues the data base and is 
now produced in cooperation with Fisher Publishing Company of 
Englewood, Colorado, and Iiarket Data Retrieval of Westport, 
Connecticut . 

Readers will find this year's Data Bank publication contains 
the core school, enrollment, and staffing data of the NCEA 
historical file. In addition, a special feature of this report 
is an analysis of Catholic school enrollment by grade. As in the 
past, where information is available, comparisons are made with 
other private schools as well as the public sector. Please note 
that the figures for past years are updated to reflect the most 
recent data. 

Information from this report is gathered from the 172 
archdiocesan and diocesan offices. Sometimes assistance is 
provided by state Catholic conferences. To these administrators 
and their staffs, a well deserved word of appreciation is 
offered for their fine cooperation resulting in a 100% response 
rate. 

Gratitude must also be expressed to Mary Mahar of Fisher 
Publishing Company, the staff of Market Data Retrieval, and 
Janice Murray of the NCEA Staff for their assistance. A special 
word of thanks must also go to the Reverend Frank Bredeweg, 
C.S.B., for his analysis of the data. 

Interested parties who want to further analyze Catholic 
elementary and secondary data should write to the NCEA 
Publications Office for information on other research 
publ ications. 



NCEA Data Bank 
Rhoda Goldstein 

Vice President for Financial Affairs 
National Catholic Educational Association 

February 1988 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



•Catholic schools have been part of American education since the 
Colonial days, • .they numbered about 5,000 elementary and 
secondary schools in 1900, and grew to more than 13,000 by 1968, 



•population trends indicate that elementary school-age pupils will 
continue to increase, but that secondary school-age pupils 
will not stop declining until 1991-92, 



• pri^^ate education represents a higher percentage of total 
elementary and secondary enrollment in the 1980 's than it did 
in the 1970 's. . .about 12.6% in 1983-84, 



.in 1 987-88, there are 7,601 Catholic elementary schools and 1,391 
secondary schools in the U.S., compared to 7,6 93 and 1,40 9 
in 1986-87 , 



.in 1987-88, enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools was approximately 2,623,000, compared to 2,726,000 
in 1986-87 , a difference of 3.8%, 



.the percentage of non-Catholics in Catholic schools was 11.2% 
in 1987-88, 

.the percentages of enrollment by grade level reflect today's 
population trends in both elementary and secondary schools. 



-the number of pre-kinde rgarten and kindergarten pupils has 
increased dramatically over the past five years, (215%), 



.the numbers and percentages of minority students in Catholic 
schools are greater in 1987-88 than they were in 1970-71, up 
116 ,600 (25%) , 



.the 1987-88 full-time faculty in Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools was approximately 140,000, 



.the 1987-88 national pupil/teacher ratio was 20.8/1 on the 
elementary level, and 14.6/1 on the secondary level. 



UNITED STATES CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1987-88 

Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B. 

Educators are constantly faced with conserving what has been 
proven to be sound while dealing with the reality of change and 
the need to adjust. For that matter, so are we all. However, 
the institutional responsibility for integrating educational 
values with social, cultural, and religious values may be at an 
extremely challenging stage for both public and private schools. 

Several themes and dynamics affecting education are commonly 
discussed today. We are warned of a rising tide of mediocrity, 
while being told that many young people will be "at risk" from 
one or several factors such as poverty, physical or mental 
handicaps, divorced parents, inability to speak the English 
language r or lack of academic basics and discipline. Educational 
excellence is the goal, but achieving it is complicated by 
demographics and population trends. The growth in the number of 
age 6-13 children will increase demands upon elementary schools, 
but the continuirg declines in the 14-17 age group will reduce 
high school enrollment. Local and regional differences are 
great, so some areas will face overcrowding, while others will 
continue to lose enrollment. 

Current demographic studies tell us that 1983 marked the 
first time in our history that there were more people over 65 
than there were teenagers. Furthermore, this will be true for 
the lifetime of anyone reading this. The Baby Boom population 
bulge, the 70 million born between 1946 and 1964, reflects people 
in their 30's and early 40's during the 1980 decade. They will 
be followed by a much smaller group, now working its way through 
high school and college. Educators are expected to adjust to 
population bulges and busts for the next 20 years. 

As for attitudes and objectives, other studies and polls 
indicate that there are significant differences in what the public 
wants and what teachers want. Teaching children to speak and write 
correctly is considered most important to the public, and lack of 
discipline the biggest problem. Teachers say that it is most 
important to develop good work habits, and that parents' lack of 
support and interest is the biggest problem. All things considered, 
it is another very demanding period in which to be an educator. 

It seems safe to assume that every available educational 
resource will be needed. Although often overlooked because it 
educates only 12% of the elementary and secondary enrollment, 
private education has become increasingly significant during the 
past decade, and is eager to help. The private sector, whether 
church-related, as most schools are, or not church-related, remains 
a willing and valuable partner on the American educational scene. 



In an era that is rediscovering the values related to roots 
and traditions, it is meaningful to say that for many centuries 
Catholic schools have been educating the youth of Europe, the 
United States, and the entire Western World, In colonial 
America, the Catholic school was an integral feature of each 
French and Spanish settlement. With the adoption of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and the arrival of many 
Catholic immigrants at the start of the 19th Century, parochial 
schools were solidly established in the new nation. 

By 1860, about 200 Catholic schools were in operation. By 
1870, there were more than 1,300 and a controversy raged on 
whether or not the Church in the U.S. should undertake a vast 
school system. At the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
1884, the American bishops decreed that a parish school should be 
built and maintained near every church. While the move from 
principle to practice was never fully accomplished, by 1900 
there were about 3,800 elementary and 1,200 secondary schools. 
The decision of 1884 had lasting effects, and the parish school 
became part of the fabric of parish and family life. 

Thfi^lMentifith^Cfiiitury 

The growth of Catholic elementary and secondary schools was 
constant and gradual from 1920 to 1950. During this period, the 
schools were staffed almost entirely by religious sisters, 
brothers, and priests. In the fifties, however, the teaching 
staff began to change. The percentage of religious staff went 
from about 90% in 1950, to 75% in 1960, and to less than 66% by 
1965. In general, this was attributed to the decrease in the 
number of men and women entering religious communities, the 
increase in the number leaving these communities, and a shift in 
the commitment of some religious from schools to other 
ministries. Despite these personnel shifts, parishes, dioceses, 
and religious communities by 1968 operated 10,800 Catholic 
elementary schools and 2,400 secondary schools. 

The decade from 1963 to 1973 saw many changes in American 
society. More and more families moved to the suburbs where few 
Catholic schools existed. Administrators consciously sought to 
reduce the size of classes. Tuition became a common practice. 
By 1973, 3,600,000 students were being educated in 10,296 Catholic 
schools. A substantial number of these students came from different 
ethnic groups and Catholic schools began educating non-Catholics. 

Since the mid-seventies, there have been gradual reductions, 
but these seem to reflect geographic and demographic influences 
rather than anything within the Catholic community. During the 
past decade, supporters of Catholic elementary and secondary 
education have made a prodigious effort to keep their schools 
alive and well, and it seems to have succeeded. Indeed, these 
schools have become increasingly popular not only to their 
traditional proponents, but also to non-Ca':holics and in urban areas. 



Before studying Catholic schools as a separate entity, it 
may be helpful to reflect upon a few statistical trends. 

Current population trends are important to both public and 
private schools. The birth rate (births per one thousand 
persons) rose slightly during the past decade but remains far 
below former levels. Since the population is greater, the 
number of births has been increasing. The 16.8 birth rate 
produced about 4,000,000 births in 1985, the most since the 
1960's. 





PQpiilaticn- 


-JBiiths 


Bixtl3_Bat£ 


1955 


165,900 ,000 


4,128,000 


24.9 


1960 


180,700,000 


4,307,000 


23.8 


1965 


194,300 ,000 


3 , 801 ,000 


19.6 


1970 


204,900,000 


3,739,000 


18.2 


1975 


213,600,000 


3,144,000 


14.7 


1979 


220,600,000 


3,468,000 


15.7 








1985 


232,900,000 


4,008,000 


16.8 


1990 


243,500 ,000 


3, 868,000 


15.6 


1995 


252,700,000 


3,676,000 


14.3 



These statistics from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, indicate that after the high-point 4,00 8,000 births in 
1985, a decline is projected, to 3 , 86 8 , 0 0 0 births in 1990 and to 
3,676,000 in 1995, as the birthrate drops. 



There will be a corresponding future decline in the number of 
school-age children. The following data and projections are 
supplied by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES): 




Total 
_Stiid£nts_ 
52 ,596,000 
51,047,000 
47,219,000 

44,3 85,000 
44,509,000 
44,594,000 
44,615,000 
44,683,000 
45,139,000 
45,742,000 
46,487,000 

Source: Projection of Education Statistics to 1992-93, p. 35. 

The number of elementary school-age children is increasing once 
again/ beginning with the 1985-86 school year. On the secondary 
level, the number of school-age children (14-17) will not stop 
declining until the 1991-92 school year, when elementary trends 
have affected it. 
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,703,000 
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,969,000 


15,924,000 


1 97 5 


7 


,014,000 


26 


,905,000 


17,128,000 


19 80 


6 


,293 ,000 


24 


,787,000 


16,139,000 


EXQj££t£d 












1 9 85 


6 


,950,000 


22 


,704,000 


14,731,000 


1 9 86 


7 


,191,000 


22 


,731,000 


14,5 87,000 


19 87 


7 


,278,000 


23 


,080,000 


14,236,000 


1908 


7 


,373,000 


23 


,580,000 


13,662,000 


1989 


7 


,465,000 


24 


,058,000 


13,160,000 


1990 


7 


,558,000 


24 


,631 ,000 


12,950,000 


1991 


7 


,633,000 


25 


,145,000 


12,964,000 


1992 


7 


,690 ,000 


25 


,710,000 


13,0 87,000 
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Public and Private School Relationships 



The role of private schools as "minority partner" in today's 
world of elementary and secondary education cannot be precisely defined, 
but statistics verify that it is a significant one. The following NCES 
figures compare public and private school K-12 enrollments: 



Reported 
1970.. 
1975.. 
1980.. 

1985.. 
1986.. 
1987.. 
1988.. 
1989.. 
1990.. 
1991.. 
1992.. 



Total 
Enro llment 
51,272,000 
49,791,000 
45,949,000 

43,977,000 
44,175,000 
44,173,000 
44,344,000 
44,644,000 
45,069,000 
45,641,000 
46,378,000 



Public 



Private 



Pupils 
45,909,000 
44,791,000 
40,987,000 

38,977,000 
39,075,000 
39,173,000 
39,244,000 
39,444,000 
39,869,000 
40,441,000 
41,078,000 



89.5 
90.0 
89.2 

88.6 
88.5 
88.7 
88.5 
88.4 
88.5 
88.6 
88.6 



Source: Projections of Education Statistics to 



Pupils A— 

5,363,000 10.5 

5,000,000 10.0 

4,962,000 10.8 

5,000,000 11.4 

5,100,000 11.5 

5,000,000 11.3 

5,100,000 11.5 

5,200,000 11.6 

5,200,000 11.5 

5,200,000 11.4 

5,300,000 11.4 
1992-93, p. 44. 



According to December 1984 data released by NCES, the private sector 
reached 12.655 in 1983, exceeding the 11.455 projected for 1985. The 
National Center for Education Statistics does not gather private school 
data on a regular basis, and some national discrepancies are beginning to 
appear. In this report, we are using the same NCES sources we have used 
in the past. 

Privdte Education bv Religio ns Affiliation 

In 1965-66, Catholic school enrollments constituted about 8755 of the 
private elementary and secondary sec'.or. By 1980-81, this figure had 
fallen to 6 355. While Catholic schools were undergDing re-evaluation, 
other private schools were opening and enrollments were increasing. The 
following provides a perspective regarding private school enrollments: 



Private School Enrollments 



Roman Catholic 
Lutheran 

7th Day Adventist 
Baptist 
Jewish 
Episcopal 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Friends 

Other Church-Related 
Total Church-Related 
Not Church-Related 
Total Private Sector 
Sources: Statistics 
1965-66, 



1965-66 
5,481,300 
188,500 
62,600 
25,200 
52,600 
48,600 
5,600 
4,800 
10,600 
83.700 
5,963,500 

_maQo 

6,304.800 
of Nonpublic 
NCES; The Cond 



1978-79 
3,269,800 
217,400 
148,200 
204,100 
101,800 
76,500 
11,200 
12,800 
14,600 
281,200 
4,337,600 
746,700 



Increase 
(4055) 

1555 
18355 
71055 

9455 

57% 
10055 
16755 

3855 
241% 

11955 



5.08^,300 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
ition of Education, NCES, 1981 Edition. 
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The 1978-79 data is the most recent universal information on the total 
private sector. More recent government reports do not include 
breakdowns by religious affiliation except for Catholic enrollment, 
which seems to be about 6055 of all private enrollment in 1985-86. 
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Private EdnQ^hi,on 



Tha National Center for Education Statistics defines privrte schools 
as privately controlled by a nonpublic entity and financed from sources 
other than public taxation or public grants. The question of state and 
federal aid to nonpublic elempntary and secondary education continues to 
be debated, although the U.S. Supreme Court decisions of '971 and 1973 
denied several states the right to legislate limited financial support. 
Despite financial difficulties, private schools continue to serve an 
even greater educational sector. 

"Piuvate education appears to represent an increasing sh^re of the 
American educational effort at the elementary levels," observed Secretary 
of Education T. H. Bell, when the results of a study were released in 
December of 1984. "Private school enrollment rose steadily over a recent 
three-year period while public school enrollment declined," the report 
said. 

According to the survey. Statistics for 1983 showed a dramatic 
upswing in both the number of private scnools and their enrollment. The 
survey was conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics and 
disclosed that 5.7 million students (12.6^5) out of M5.2 million students 
in all elementary and secondary schools in the country were attending 
private schools in the Fall of 1983. The number of schools has also 
increased sharply. In 19C0, there were 24,500 private schools (22.2%) of 
the total 110,400 elementary and secondary schools in the United States. 
In 1983, there were 27,700 private schools of the total 112,700 
elementary and secondary schools (24.6^5), or nearly one out of every four 
schools. 

Private Schools a.s P artners in Education 

In 1982, the American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
in Washington, D.C. , published Meeting Human Needs: Toward a Ngw Publ in 
P-OUcXi. In the section on education, "Private Meets Public: An 
Examination of Contemporary Education," the authors state: 

The growth of private schooling in the face of public school dec^xne 
is a challenge of such consequence that policy analysts, policy 
makers, and public school educators cannot afford to ignore it. 

As en»"ollment data testifies, an increasing proportion of American 
parents supports private education. 

Those who study the relationships between public and private 
education should keep two principles in mind. First, neither public nor 
private schools constitute homogeneous groups. Schools and school 
systems differ greatly within each sector. Problems will resolve 
themselves differently. Developments in one community may not parallel 
developments in another. Secondly, private schools are here to stay. 
They are part of the American Educational tradition, as strong as ever, 
and will be part of the future to an extent not yet determined. It is 
the hope of private school educators that their role in education is 
understood, appreciated and supported. 




Nuntoer of Schools 



In 1987-88, there were 7,601 elementary and 1,391 secx)ndar>- Catholic 
schools in this country. School openings and closings for the last 
two years have been as follows: 



New Qosings r Net 

1986- 87 Schools Mergers Pecrg^gg 
Elementary .... 20 117 97 
Secondary 4 25 21 

1987- 88 

Elementary 16 108 92 

Secondary 7 25 18 



In general, it is the smaller schools that have difficulties. Over 80% 
of the elementary schools closed or merged in 1987-88 had less than 200 
pupils. All but one of the secondary schools had less than 150 pupils. 

Catholic schools of tiie 1980 's are different in some respects from 
those of past decades. In regard to management, administrative reviews 
of diocesan school systems have long been" completed, and budget 
procedures are much more sophisticated than former times. The movement 
of people frcHTi city to suburbs has all but ended, a significant factor 
since Catholic schools were built mainly in the cities. Most inportant 
of all. Catholic parents and students continue to enthusiastically 
suKX)rt Catholic schools. Proponents of Catholic education have borne 
higher tuitions and intensive fundraising efforts to retain schools. 



Regional Changes 

NCEA statistically divides the nation into the following six 
geographical regions: 

New England- Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 
Mideast- Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania 
Great Lakes- Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin 

Plains- Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri/ Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota 

Southeast- Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ifentucky, Louisiana , 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia 
West/Far West- Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 

Montana, Nevad?; New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 

Table No. 2 shows the percentage of schools in each region and what 
has happened in the past five years. The Mideast and Great Lakes regions 
comprise over 54% of the nation's Catholic sdiools, but they each have a 
slightly smaller percentage today than they did in 1983-84. The Plains and 
the West regiais have a higher percentage today than they did in 1983-84. 
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Table No. 1 
Elementary and Secondary Schools-by Regim 
1983-84 thru 1987-88 



Elementary 1983-84 1984-85 1 985-86 1986-87 1987-88 



New England 


531 


538 


526 


514 


507 


Mideast 


2,287 


2,269 


2,235 


2,201 


2,179 


Great Lakes 


2,111 


2,084 


2,062 


2,040 


2,010 


Plains 


889 


887 


886 


882 


878 


Southeast 


854 


852 


841 


834 


823 


West/Far West 


1,245 


1,246 


1,240 


1.222 


1,204 


United States 


7,917 


7,876 


7,790 


7,693 


7,601 



Secondary 



New England 


124 


121 


119 


118 


117 


Mideast 


421 


414 


410 


400 


395 


Great Lakes 


309 


305 


301 


300 


295 


Plains 


165 


163 


162 


161 


156 


Southeast 


193 


192 


188 


187 


186 


West/Far West 


251 


254 


250 


243 


242 


IMited States 


1,463 


1,449 


1,430 


1,409 


1x251 



All Schools 



Kfew England 


655 


659 


645 


632 


624 


Mideast 


2,708 


2,683 


2,645 


2,601 


2,574 


Great Lakes 


2,420 


2,389 


2,363 


2,340 


2,305 


Plains 


1,054 


1,050 


1,048 


1,043 


1,034 


Southeast 


1,047 


1,044 


1,029 


1,021 


1,009 


We St /Far West 


1,496 


1,500 


1,490 


1,465 


1,446 


United States 


9,380 


9,325 


£r22fi 


9,102 





Table No. 2 
Percentage of SchoolsHDy Region 
190-84 and 1,987-88 



ElengntQCy Secondary All Schools 

1993-84 1987-88 1 983-84 1987-88 1983-84 19?7-88 
New England 6.9% 6.7% 8.5% 8.4% 7.1% 7,0% 

Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southea:5t 
West /Far West 
United States 



28.8 


28.7 


28.8 


28.4 


28.8 


28.6 


26.6 


26.4 


21.1 


21.2 


25.8 


25.6 


11.2 


11.6 


11.3 


11.2 


11.2 


11.5 


10.8 


10.8 


13.2 


13.4 


11.2 


11.2 


15.7 


15.8 


17.1 


17.4 


15.9 


16.1 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 .Oi 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0'. 
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T ypes of Schools 
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Catholic schools can be classified according to ownership and 
administration. As Table 3 shows, most elementary schools are single- 
parish schools. Secondary schools are adminijtered and financed in 
several ways: by a single parish, by several parishes, by the diocese, or 
by a particular religious community. The following compares the early 
Data Bank figures of 1970-71 with 1987-88: 

Elementary Secondary 

1970-71 1987-88 1970-71 1997-88 

Single-Parish,.. 92.6% 85.6% 23.2% 14.4% 

Inter-Parish 3.5 7.6 11.6 11.7 

Diocesan 0.3 2.0 26.3 34.4 

Private 3.6 3.8 38.9 39^5 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Although interparochial elementary schools have increased from 3.5% in 
1970-71 to 7.6% in 198:'-88, the single parish elementary school is still 
the norm, representing 86.6% of the total in 1987-88. 

As for secondary schools, single-parish schools are a smaller 
percentage today (14.4%). Diocesan high schools canprise 34.4% of the 
total, but private high schools sponsored by religious canmunities 
continue to represent the largest number (549) and share (39.5%). 

Location of Schools 

Table 4 shows where Catholic schools are located. The following 
provides an overview of some of the percentage changes since 1970-71. 

Elementary Secon dary 
1970-71 1987-88 1 970-71 1 987^88 

Urban 46.3% 44.4% 54.2% 51.7% 

Suburban... 24.4 30.9 25.5 31.1 

Rural 29.3 24.7 20.3 17 12 

Total 100.0% 100 .0% 100.0% 1 00 M 

The percentage of urban schools has decreased for elementary and 
secondary schools. Hie share of suburban schools has increased 
significantly. The percentage of rural schools has changed significantly 
on both the elementary and secondary levels. Rural schools face problems 
which do not lend themselves to solutions available to more populated 
areas, e.g., consolidations. 

Enrollment By Grade Level 

Catholic schools reflect a solidly distributed enrollment, but one 
affected by current population trends. Table 5 compares 1987-88 with 
1982-83, and indicates that enrollrents and percentages by grade level 
have varied greatly during the past five years. Kindergarten enrollment 
has actually increased, and grades 1-4 percentages compare favorably with 
1982-83, but grades 5-8 pupils and percentages have fallen off significantly. 
Lower grade 9-10 percentages indicate that the population fall off has 
penetrated U.ese levels. 

Pre-s':hool enrollments have increased dramatically during the past 
five years: 19 82-$3 1997-8? 

Pre-Kindergarten 31,381 67,637 

Kindergarten 174,548 199,359 

Pre-Kindergarten enrollment has more than doubled since 1982- 83. 
O Kindergarten enrollment has increased about 25,000 pupils, or 14%. 
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Table No. 3 
Types of Schools 
1981-82 thru 1987-88 







-82 


1986 


-87 


1987 


-88 


Elpnipntarv 














P;^ r "i qH 


7 19d 






OD .U 




CD .0 


Intp r— Pa r i sh 


453 


5 7 


569 


7 4 


^7^ 


7 n 


ninc?psan 


147 


1 8 


177 








Private 


272 


3.4 


285 


3.7 


292 


3.8 


Total 


7,996 


100 tO 


7r693 


100 tO 


7r601 


100.0% 


Secondary 














Parish 


324 


21.6 


231 


16.4 


201 


14.4 


Inter-Parish 


155 


10.4 


134 


9.5 


163 


11.7 


Diocesan 


480 


32.0 


489 


34.7 


478 


34.4 


Private 


539 


36.0 


555 


39.4 


549 


39.5 


Total 


1,499 


100 rO 


lr409 


100 tO 


Jr391 


100.0 



Table No. 4 
Locati(xi o£ Schools 
1981-82 thru 1987-88 

19 8 1- 8 2 19 96-87 1987-89 



Elemcntarv 




% 


N9, 


% 


No. 


% 


Urban 


3,599 


45.0 


3,416 


44.4 


3,371 


44.4 


Suburban 


2,239 


29.0 


2,331 


30.3 


2,350 


30.9 


Rural 


2,159 


27,0 


1,946 


25,3 


1,980 


24.7 


Total 


7,996 


100 .0 


7,693 


100,0 


7,601 


100.0 


Secondarv 














Urban 


764 


51.0 


749 


53.1 


71S 


51.7 


Suburban 


444 


29.6 


420 


29.9 


433 


31.1 


Rural 


1% 


19.4 


241 


17,1 


239 


17,2 


Total 


1,499 


100.0 


1,409 


100.0 


1,391 


100.0 



Table No. 5 
Enrollment by Grade Levels 
1982-83 and 1987-88 



Grade Level 




1982- 


83 


1987- 


98 


87- 88/82- 83 


Pupils 


% 


Pupils 


% 


Pre-School 




31,381 


1.4 


F 637 


3.4 


215.5% 


Elementary 


K-8 


2 ,211 .412 


99,6 


1.5,2.148 


96,6 


87.9 


Pre-School/K-8 




2^42^3. 


100.0 


2.009.785 


100.0 


89.6% 


Kindergarten 


.... 


174,548 


7.9 


199,359 


10.3 


114.2 


Grade 1 


.... 


259,163 


11.7 


244,444 


12.6 


94.3 


2 




254,634 


11.5 


238,121 


12.3 


93.5 


3 


.... 


248,084 


11.2 


229,610 


11.9 


92.6 


4 




244,439 


11.1 


219,776 


11.3 


89.9 


5 




251,014 


11.4 


216,015 


11.1 


86.1 


6 




265,652 


12.0 


205,632 


10.6 


77.4 


7 




263,960 


11.9 


194,454 


10.0 


73.7 


8 




249.918 




194.737 


10,0 


75.5 


Elenentary K-8 


.... 


2.211.412 


98.6 


l,9i2,148 


96.6 


87.8 


Grade 9 


.... 


214,179 


26.9 


168,098 


24.7 


78.5% 


10 




?02 ,330 


25.4 


165 ,65 8 


24.3 


81.9 


11 


.... 


191,986 


24.1 


171,567 


25.2 


89.4 


12 






23,6 


175.560 


25.8 


92.8 


Secondary 


.... 


795,282 


100.0 


680,883 


100.0 


85.6% 



o 



student EnroHnipnt 



In 1987-88, Catholic K-12 enrollnent was 2/623,000. Enrollnents of 
the past five years are shown by region in Table No. 6. The following 
outline of selected Pall enrollnents provides a brief history of Catholic 
elenentary 2nd secondary enrollnents since 1940: 

Elementary Secondary Total 



1940 2,035,000 361,000 2,396,000 

I'^SO 2,561,000 506,000 3,067,000 

1960 4,373,000 880,000 5,253,000 

1964 4,534,000 1,067,000 5,601,000 

1970 3,355,000 1,008,000 4,363,000 

1975 2,525,000 890,000 3,415,000 

1980 2,269,000 ©7,000 3,106,000 

1985 2,061,000 760,000 2,821,000 

1985 1,998,000 728,000 2,726,000 

1987 1,942,000 6 81,000 2,623,000 



Catholic schools achieved their highest enrollnent in the 1964-65 
academic year. Compared to 1985-87, 1987-88 elementary enrollnents have 
decreased 56,000 pupils (2.&), secondary 47,000 pupils (6.5%), and 
combined enrollnents 103,000 pupils (3.^). 

The enrollnent decreases of the past few years are no doubt related 
to population trends, but it is difficult to determine the extent. As 
indicated earlier, the elementary school-age population (7-13) began to 
increase in 1985-86, but only the early grades have been affected thus 
far. School-age populations on the secondary level (14-17) are not 
expected to increase until 1991. Catholic high schools, like their 
public school counterparts, are facing a difficult enrollment period. 



Entollment gizs£ 

In regard to schools by enrollnent size. Market Data Retrieval provides 
the following breakdowns: 



Elementary Secondary 

Enrollnent 1975-76 1986- 87 1975-76 l£96-g7 

Under 3C 0 4,947 5,462 

300-500 2,074 1,631 

Over 500 1,308 600 

Under 500 - - 939 819 

500-1000 - - 525 433 

Over 1000 - - 1 83 15? 

Total 8.329 7.693 1,647 1,4Q9 



The number of elementary schools over 300 pupils has decreased greatly. 



Catholicity 

The percentage of non-Catholics has increased significantly since 
1969-70, the first year in which this data was gathered; 

CathQ]j£ Non-Catholic 

1969-70 97.3% 2.7% 

1983-84 88.9% 11.1% 

1987-88 88. 8i 11.2% 



The percentage of non-Catholics is a little higher on the secondary level 
O (13%), than it is on the elenentary level (10.6%). 
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Table No. 6 
Enrollment by Region-Thousands o£ Pupils 
1983-84 thru 1987-88 





1983- 84 


1984-85 


1 985-86 


1 986-87 


1 Qfl7-flP 
±:70/ oc 


Mpw Rnnl ^inH 




±o o 








Ml fip^^c;!* 


f>88 




\JJ 1 


0±Z 






572 


557 


543 


529 


519 


Pi airm 


196 




1 89 


1 ff7 
± o/ 


1 ft; 




248 

X* *z U 


244 


238 


233 


997 


West/Far West 


332 


325 


317 


311 




Unitpri Pihahpc; 


2.179 


2 .119 


2 .056 


1 998 


1 Q49 














Wpw Rnal ^nfl 






64 


69 


56 


Ml Hpac;4* 
via. CIO L. 


257 




946 


9*^4 




rpa"i" T Irp c 


J. 


1 on 


1 R4 


174 


1 ^0 
10/ 








61 


3 O 


j4 


C!rki if" ViP A ct* 




88 




QO 
Q3 


/ 0 




123 


122 


121 


117 


1 HQ 

Ivy 


United States 


790 


784 


762 


728 


681 


All Schools 












New England 


209 


204 


196 


188 


175 


Mideast 


945 


918 


883 


846 


815 


Great Lakes 


764 


747 


111 


703 


674 


Plains 


260 


255 


250 


245 


240 


Southeast 


336 


332 


324 


316 


305 


West/Far West 


455 


447 


439 


42? 


414 


United States 


2,969 


2,903 


2r818 


2r726 


2r$23 



Table No. 7 
Enrollment by Region— by Peroentacjes 
1983-84 thru 1987-88 



Elementarv 




1984-85 


1985-86 


1986- 87 


1987-88 


New England 


6.6% 


6.5% 


6.4% 


6.3% 


6.1% 


Mideast 


31.6 


31.3 


31.1 


30.6 


30.5 


Great Lakes 


26.2 


26.3 


26.4 


26.6 


26.4 


Plains 


9.0 


9.1 


9.2 


9.4 


9.6 


Southeast 


11.4 


11.5 


11.5 


11.6 


11.7 


West/Far West 


15.2 


15.3 


15.4 


15.5 


15 .7 


United States 


100 .0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


Secondary 












New England 


8.4% 


8.4% 


8.4% 


8.5% 


8.2% 


Mideast 


32.6 


32.5 


32.4 


32.1 


32.6 


Great Lakes 


24.4 


24.3 


24.: 


23.9 


23.8 


Plains 


8.1 


8.1 


8.0 


8.0 


7.9 


Southeast 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


11.4 


11.5 


West/Far West 


15,5 


15.5 


15.8 


16.1 




United States 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


100.0% 


All Srhools 












New England 


7.1% 


7.0% 


7.0% 


6.9% 


6.7% 


Mideast 


31.9 


31.7 


31.4 


31.0 


31.1 


Great Lakes 


25.7 


25.7 


25.8 


25.8 


25.7 


Plains 


8.7 


8.8 


8.9 


9.0 


9.1 


Southeast 


11.3 


11.4 


11.4 


11.6 


11.6 


West/Far West 


15.3 


15.4 


15.5 


15.7 




United States 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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EnroUment in Key States 



As Table 8 shows / ten states account for over two-thirds of Catholic 
school enrollment. New York, Pennsylvania, California/ Illinois and Ohio 
(the top five) comprise 47,6% of the enrollment. In many ways, this is 
merely a reflection of national statistics, since these five states plus 
Texas constitute the six most populous states, although in different 
order, These ten states generally dictate the national trends in 
Catholic education. 

Each of the top ten decreased from 1985-87/ but in varying degrees. 
The following states exceeded the national average (3,^): 

Decrease ^ 

Massachusetts 7 , 400 7,6 

Michigan 6,200 5,5 

Wisconsin 5,000 5,5 

New York 15,200 4,5 

The following states decreased less than the national average: 

Decrease 
California 3,700 1,5 

Pennsylvcinia 7 ,7 00 2,9 

Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, and Louisiana reflected the national average. 



Enrollment in Key Dioceses 

Catholic school enrollment is also concentrated in certain dioceses. 
Dioceses are larger than the metropolitan area providing the name, but 
most of the enrollment in these twenty actually does come from the major 
city and immediate suburbs of that area. The twenty largest dioceses 
serve 50% of the total enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. They too reflect and determine the national trends. In 1987-88, 
the 53,900 decrease in these dioceses was 52% of the national 103,000 
decrease. It is extremely important to point out that about one-half of 
all Catholic school pupils are located in twenty metropolitan areas 
pivotal to the American culture. These dioceses have been entwined with 
the social, econanic, and cultural developnents of large urban areas 
since the turn of the century, and will continue to be a significant 
influence as current changes take place, 

Boston (5,700), Chicago (5,600) and Cleveland (5,100) lost the most 
pupils. The largest percentage loss was Boston (8,8%), the lowest in 
Los Angeles (only 1,600 pupils) 1.5%, and St, Louis (only 1,000) 1,6%, 
The other dioceses fluctuated widely, both above and below the national 
average (3,8%), The twenty averaged a 3,9% loss. In 1981-82, six 
dioceses reported enrollment increases. Since 19S-84, with very few 
exceptions, major states and dioceses have reported at least some 
reduction in enrollment. 
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Table No. 8 
Student Enrollment— Ten Largest States 
1985-86 to 1987-88 





State 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1 

A. m 


Mpv7 Yn r k 


IS? ,900 




oon onn 


2. 


Ppnnwlvania . 


278.100 


268.900 


261 200 


3 




2S0 .600 


246 .200 


'^42 ROO 


4. 




253,500 


243,600 


234,600 


5. 




204,100 


198,400 


190,500 


6. 




165,600 


159,200 


153,200 


7. 




118,800 


113,600 


107,400 


8. 




105,700 


100,600 


96,100 


9. 


Massachusetts. • 


99,900 


97,100 


89,700 


10. 




93 .300 


91.300 


86.300 




Largest States. 


1,922,300 


1,854,900 


1,782,300 




United States. . 


2,818,300 


2,726,000 


2,623,000 






68.2% 


68.0% 


67.9% 



Table No. 9 
Student Enrollment— TWenty Largest Dioceses 
198&-86 to 1987-88 





Diocese 


1985- 86 


1986-87 


198/-88 


1. 




170,200 


162 ,100 


156,500 


2. 




151,300 


146,600 


142,100 


3. 




118,000 


114,800 


110,800 


4. 




106,600 


105,600 


104,000 


5. 




98,000 


92,900 


bb\900 


6. 




75,200 


73,900 


68,800 


7. 




75,700 


72,800 


67,900 


8. 




69,100 


66,100 


64,200 


9. 




63,100 


61,900 


60,900 


10. 




66,600 


64,600 


58,900 


11. 




59,500 


57 , 800 


54,800 


12. 




53,800 


53,000 


51,800 


13. 




46,800 


45 , 800 


43 ,300 


14. 


Rockville Centre... 


42,600 


40,300 


38,900 


15. 




41,200 


39,300 


38,200 


16. 




37,700 


35,800 


34,100 


17. 


St . Paul-Minneapol is 


36 , 900 


35,300 


33,500 


18. 




35,100 


33,300 


31,800 


19. 


Washington, D.C. . . . 


33,300 


32,100 


31,600 


20. 




33 ,500 


31.700 


30 . 800 
1,311,300 


Largest Dioceses. . . 


1,413,800 


1,365,700 






2,818,300 


2,726,000 


2,623,000 






50.2% 


50.1% 


50.0% 



Ethnic Minorities 



The role and contribution of Catholic sdiools in ethnic minority 
education has been and remains extremely important on the elementary and 
secondary school level. Most Catholic schools were built in the major 
cities, and the large dioceses have made an outstanding effort to keep 
urban schools open. The rural schools, not the urban, have closed at the 
faster rate. 

Efforts by Catholic schools to help minority education have been 
complicated by the explosion of many factors within the Catholic school 
system, i.e., the large declines in the number of religious community 
members, inflation, the increase in lay teacher salaries, the movement of 
so mary people to the suburbs in the 1960 's. Through it all, however, 
statistics indicate that Catholic schools remain integrally involved with 
minority education and with urban problems in this country. 

Minority E nrollment Trends 

As Tables 10 and 11 show, the percentage of ethnic minority students 
in Catholic elementary and secondary schools combined has increased from 
10.8% in 1970-71 to 22.4% in 1987-88. The following outlines these 



increases: 

Minority En rollments 

1970-71 1980-81 1987-88 

Hispanic 216,500 256,000 256,300 

Black 209,500 252 , 900 234,300 

Asian 23,500 52,100 86,700 

Indian 20.400 9.700 9,2QQ 

Total.... 469.900 570.700 586,500 



Hispanic and Black stuosnts together constitute 84% of the minority 
students in Catholic schools. The number of Asian American students 
has increased dramatically. The number of American Indian students has 
decl ined . 

It is noteworthy that, despite the fact that total Catholic school 
enrollment had declined 1,740,000 pupils (40%) since 1970-71, the number 
of ethnic minority students has increased by 25% , Hispanic students in 
Catholic schools are about 97% Catholic. Black students are 64% non- 
Catholic. 

Com parison of Elementary and_Secondary Ethnic Enrollment 

Of the 586,500 students from major ethnic minorities in 1987-88, 
about 450,800 were in elementary schools and 135,700 in high schools ^ The 
following compares 1980-81 and 1987-88: 

' Elementary Secondary 

1980- 81 1987- 88 1 980-81 1987-88 



Hispanic 199,300 197,500 56,700 58,800 

Black 200,300 1 81,100 52,600 53,200 

Asian 42,000 65,400 10,100 21,300 

Indian 7.300 6.800 2.400 2r4Q0 

Total.... 448.900 450 . 800 12ii^ 135 JQQ 




Catholic elementary schools have 74% of the Catholic school enrollment 
and 77% of the minority students. 
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Table No. 10 
Catholic School Enrollment— by Ethnic Background 
1970-71, 1980-81, 1986-87, 1987-88 



Element ar y 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americanf 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
All Others 
Total 

Sacondary 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
All Others 
Total 



.1970-71 1980-81 1986-87 



172,000 
177 , 900 
18,300 
18,000 



37,500 
38,500 
5,200 
2,400 

924r4QQ 
1.008.100 



200,300 
199,300 
42,000 
7,300 



.2fi9.-^00 



52,600 
56,700 
10,100 
2,400 
715.200 
837.00 0 



187,900 
201,900 
61,900 
6,700 
1.540.200 
1.998.600 



56,300 
59,400 
20,200 
2,600 



181,100 
197,500 
65,400 
6,800 
1.491.400 
1.942.200 



53,200 
58,8U0 
21,300 
2,400 

545,200 
680.900 



Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
All Others 
Total 



209,500 
216,500 
23,500 
20 f 400 
3 .893.700 
4.363.600 



252,900 
256,000 
52rl00 
9,700 
2 . 535.600 



244,200 
261 ,300 
82,100 
9,300 

U26Jm 



234,300 
256,300 
86,700 
9,200 



Table No. 11 

Catholic School Ethnic Enrollment — by Percentages 
1970-71, 19<T-Rl, 1986-87 1937-88 



Eleipentaty 


1970-71 


.980-81 


1986-87 


1987- 88 


Black Aniericans 


5.1% 


8.8i 


9 4% 


9.3% 


Hispanic Americans 


5.3 


8.8 


10.1 


10.2 


Asian Americans 


0.5 


1.9 


3.1 


3.4 


American Indians 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


All Others 


88,6 


_30,2 


JZ7-J_ 


76.8 


Total 


100.0% 


■1.00 .0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Secondary 



Black Americans 


3.7% 


6.3% 


7.7% 


7.8% 


Hispanic Americans 


3.8 


6.8 


8.2 


8.6 


Asian Americans 


0.5 


1.2 


2.8 


3.1 


American Indians 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


All Others 


91.8 


85.4 


81.0 


80.1 


Total 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


100.0% 


100 .0% 



All Schools 



Black Americans 


4.m 


8.1% 


8.9% 


8.9% 


Hispanic Americans 


5.0 


8.3 


9.6 


9.8 


Asian Americans 


0.5 


1.7 


3.0 


3.3 


American Indians 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


All Others 


89.2 


_fil^ 


70.2 


77.6 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0%. 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Total Staff and Pupil/Teacher Ratios 



In 1987-88, the total full-time teaching staff in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools was 139,887 (Table 12). There are about 93,200 
elementary and 46,700 secondary teachers. Despite the loss of enroll- 
ment, the professional staff continued to increase until 1985-86- The 
following provides an overview of national Catholic school pupil/ teacher 
ratios since the higher enrollment levels of a generation ago. 



Hie pupil/teacher ratio in elementary schools has decreased from 31 
students per full-time teacher in 1968-69 to about 21, The secondary 
school ratio was a respectable 19,2 in 1968-69, and has lowered to 14,6 
in 1987-88. These lower ratios reflect in great part the efforts of 
Catholic schools to improve staff and class sizes. 

Change Fro m Religious to Lav Staff 

We have described changes regarding the number of schools and the 
enrollment, but the most radical changes have probably been with 
professional staff and administration. As Table 14 shows, lay teachers 
continue to replace sisters, brothers, and priests. This shift fran 
religious to lc*y staff actually began in the 1950 's and was a pre-Vatican 
II phenomenon. Looking at the last twenty years or so, the percentage 
of lay staff changed from 45*4% in 1968-69 to 84,1% in 1987-88 on the 
elementary level, and from 41*3% to 79,5% on the secondary level. The 
dedicated and committed response of the lay staff to the challenges 
facing education in our schools, both elementary and secondary, is most 
encouraging for the future of Catholic Education. 



National Pupil/Teac her Ratio 

Elementary Secondary 



1968-69 

1978-79 

1987-88,-.. 



31,3 19,2 
24,0 17,2 
20,8 14,6 



ERLC 



23 
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Table No. 12 
Full-TiiDe Teaching Sta££ 
1983-84 thru 1987-88 



Elementary 
Sx stairs ««««••« 
Male Religious 
Lay Teachers. 
Total. 

Secondary 

Sisters 

Kiale Religious 
Lay Teachers. 
Total . 

All Schools 

Sisters 

Male Religious 
Lay Teachers. 
Total . 



1983- 84 
20,399 
508 
77r684 

7,728 
4,683 

28,127 
5,191 



1984-85 
19,511 
530 
79.779 
99.820 

7,328 
4,608 

26,839 
5,138 

112^211 
149.888 



1985-86 
17,799 
484 
78.458 
96.741 

6,934 
4,334 
38.585 
49.853 

24,733 
4,818 

112^143. 
146.594 



1986-87 
15,902 
436 
77.216 

93.554 

6,306 
4,087 
37.983 
48.376 

22,208 
4,523 

14Lt23a 



1987-88 
14,464 
343 
78.392 
93.199 

5,^73 
3,769 
37.146 
46.688 

20,237 
4,112 
11S^535 
139.887 



Table No. 13 
Full-Time Teaching Staff—by Percentages 
1983-84 thru 1987-88 



Elementary 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 




20.7% 


19.6% 


18.4% 


17.0% 


15.5% 


Male Religious 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


Lay Teachers.. 


78.8 


79.9 


81.1 


82.5 


84.1 


Total.. 


100 .0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


mjA 


Secondary 














16.0% 


14.6% 


13.9% 


13.0% 


12.4% 


Male Religious 


9.7 


9.2 


8.7 


8.5 


8.1 


Lay Teachers.. 


74.3 


76.2 


77.4 


78.5 


79.5 


Total . . 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


All Schools 














19.2% 


17.9% 


16.9% 


15.6% 


14.5% 


Male Religious 


3.5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


2.9 


Lay Teachers. . 


77.3 


78.7 


79.8 




82.6 


Total . . 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 .0% 


100.0% 



Table No. 14 
Percentages of Lay/Religious Teachers 
1968-69 to 1987-88 







Elementary 






Secondary 




Staff 


Religious 


....Lay 


Staff 


Religious 


Lay 


1968-69.. 


115,600 


54.6% 


45.4% 


51,900 


58.7% 


41.3% 


1972-73.. 


105,400 


42.2 


57.8 


50,600 


46.1 


53.9 


1976-77.. 


100,000 


33.9 


66.1 


50,600 


36.7 


63.3 


1980-81.. 


96,700 


25.8 


74.2 


49,000 


29.5 


70.5 


1982-83.. 


97,400 


22 .7 


77.3 


49,100 


26.5 


73.5 


1984-85.. 


99,800 


20.1 


79.9 


50,100 


23.8 


76.2 


1986-87.. 


93,600 


17.5 


82.5 


48,400 


21.5 


78.5 


1987-88.. 


93,200 


15.9 


84.1 


46,700 


20.5 


79.5 
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13.796 
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607 
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7.215 


21,013 



FULL-TIME TEACNtNO STAFF TOTAL HAFF 

NUMIER KHOOi: NUM6ER STUDENTS ELEMENTARY SCCONOART CICM 6 6CC 

ELEM 7.601 ELEM 1.942,148 SIS 14.464 SIS 5.773 139,667 

sec 1.391 sec 680.883 MALE 343 MALC 3.769 

TOTAL 8.992 TOTAL 2.623.^31 Ut 78.392 UY 37.146 

TOYAL 93.199 TOTAL 46.666 
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